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DO THE SPOES BELONG TO THE YICTOR? 



The movement against the spoils system seems now develop- 
ing in obedience to a law of history. Jnst as "Wycliffe and Huss 
failed before Lnther ushered in the Reformation, jnst as Sidney 
and Russell failed before Danby and Somers accomplished the 
revolution of 1688, just as Turgot failed before Sieyes and 
Mirabeau brought on the revolution of 1789, just as G-arrison 
and Lovejoy failed before Lincoln, Seward, Sumner, and their 
compeers succeeded in 1861, so the failure of Mr. Jenckes in 1868 
seems destined to be followed by success at no distant day. The 
only question seems to be, what names shall be written in history 
as the successful champions — what statesmen shall have the 
foresight and strength to lead the movement and go into power 
with it. 

The reasons why civil-service reform has been held in abey- 
ance are not far to seek. It was first proposed when questions 
of life and death were upon us — questions which must be settled 
at once. When Mr. Jenckes labored to convert Congress, it was 
a question whether all that was gained by the civil war might 
not be lost by chicanery. Shortly afterward came the question 
whether the nation should win eternal honor by standing to the 
letter of its financial obligations, or eternal contempt by palter- 
ing with them. To expect the American people to undertake 
vol. cxxxiv.— no. 303. 8 
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civil-service reform at such a time was like expecting a man to 
begin repairing the plumbing and drainage which are poisoning 
his household when his roof is on fire. Yet the effort of Mr. 
Jenckes bore fruit of a noble sort — and, best of all, the plans 
presented by Curtis and Eaton, and the beginning made by 
Presidents Grant and Hayes. But this fruit was like straw- 
berries sprouted in March. There came little warmth of the 
American heart upon it, for the great mass of patriotic thought 
was still concentrated upon efforts to avert national dishonor. 

The reconstruction question, and the currency question, are 
now mainly behind us. The American people have decided for 
freedom and law in the South; they have decided for financial 
honor ; they have decided that the main pillars of the tariff policy 
shall not, at present, be disturbed. There must, of course, be 
much thought and work on each of these questions from time to 
time ; but each has been taken out of the category of pressing 
public issues. There is now room in the American heart and 
mind for the consideration of a reform of the civil service. There 
are many signs that thinking and thought-suggesting men in all 
parts of the country are pondering it. Among young men there 
is, in various parts of our Northern States, an apparent beginning 
of the same ardor which heralded the old free-soil movement. 
JEx oriente lux : from New England, as in every great movement 
for the political advancement of the country, come earnest utter- 
ances; and they are echoed from the West — especially from 
Ohio, which in these days seems to hold the position which Vir- 
ginia held in the early history of the Republic. The signs are 
that the movement has begun, that it is real, that it is in earnest. 
The fact that some of its advocates are Adullamites, and intem- 
perate in language, that some of its opponents are honored politi- 
cal leaders, and powerful in argument or ridicule, is no more 
likely to be fatal than similar support and opposition were fatal 
to the antislavery movement in 1849-50. 

The complaints against the present system may be summed 
up nearly as follows: 

First. That the petty interests of a comparatively small num- 
ber of citizens constantly encroach upon the most important 
interests of the entire nation ; that a large share of the labor and 
care of the executive and legislative branches of the Government 
is confiscated by a petty minority ; that the system has at last 
in this respect become intolerable. 
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Three experiences within the knowledge of the present writer 
will serve as types : 

In the darkest hour of the late civil war, a great question 
arose in a thriving Northern town, which for the purposes of this 
article shall be called Pepperton. This question was nothing 
less than this : which of two local henchmen shall be postmaster. 
The contest waxed fierce. Deputation after deputation rushed to 
Washington, — saw the Congressman, the Senator, the Postmas- 
ter-general, the President himself ; — besought, insisted, badgered. 
The subordinate henchmen thronged the corridors of the Capitol 
by day, and the bar-rooms by night. The attention of honorable 
members was besought for articles in the " Perkins County 
Herald" on one side and the "Pepperton Register" on the 
other. Monster petitions were forwarded by either side, — 
petitions all the more monstrous because most people signed 
both. 

Meantime, the civil war dragged on with increasing horrors. 
Rivers of blood had flowed, billions of treasure had been flung 
into the abyss, when a good old Pepperton judge — a steady 
Presbyterian deacon — visited Washington to see what light he 
could get on national affairs. In due time he stood before Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The judge was shocked at the careworn face of 
the President, tried to comfort him, and said : " Mr. Lincoln, I 
am sorry to see you not looking so well as when you passed 
through Pepperton. You must not let the rebellion wear upon 
you. The Lord is with us : He will not permit slavery and dis- 
union to conquer. He has purposes with this republic which " 

"Oh, Judge," said Mr. Lincoln, "it isn't the rebellion that is 
killing me — it isn't the rebellion ; it is your plagued Pepperton 
post-office ! " 

This utterance of Mr.Lincoln — which is historical — goes, like 
so many quaint sayings of his, far into the marrow of the evil ; 
columns of argument could not so well reveal the effect of the 
present system upon the executive ; and the fun becomes grim 
earnest when one recalls the fate of Harrison and Garfield. 

At a later period, the writer of the present article talked at 
Washington with a senator widely known for his ability and 
integrity. The great reconstruction measures were drawing on. 
It was a critical period. On what was then done depended 
largely the happiness, the prosperity, the credit, possibly the life, 
of the republic. The senator talked admirably. The writer 
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asked him : " Why not make a thorough study of this question ? 
Why not present an argument to the Senate that shall help the 
nation in this emergency?" The senator pointed to his table, 
and answered: "I have no time; there are over fifty letters upon 
a single appointment at the Custom-house." 

At a still later period, the writer visited the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and sat beside a member of Congress whose character 
and talents are recognized throughout the country. A measure 
of great national importance was coming up ; it aimed at nothing 
less than the education of the millions whom the war changed 
from slaves into citizens. The writer asked him: "Why not 
make a careful study of this, and a speech which will give honor 
to your State and profit to the country?" The member opened 
the drawer of his desk ; it was crammed with letters. " There," 
said he, " is the reason why I cannot. That is this morning's 
mail; and nine-tenths of it is made up of letters from people 
who expect me to put them in office or keep them in office." 

These three bits of history are simply typical. They serve to 
show in some slight degree how the present system weakens the 
Executive, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. A citi- 
zen is elected President. The most weighty duties confront him 
— the choice of his constitutional advisers, the disposition of 
pressing public questions, the selection of persons who are to 
take offices in which conformity to the party policy is necessary 
to administrative unity. Senators, and representatives, too, at 
such times have more than enough of legitimate public business. 
Yet it is just at this moment that the swarm of place-hunters 
descends upon the capital, and the interest of the nation is post- 
poned or slighted. Last June, Mr. Windom, Secretary of the 
Treasury, said: "In the last one hundred days, a few thousand 
men in search of office have taken nine-tenths of the time of the 
President and his Cabinet. This time is due to the fifty millions 
of the people, rather than to office-seekers." * 

Hardly less injurious directly, and more serious indirectly, is 
the effect upon the people at large. We boast that we do not 
tolerate lotteries and public gambling; but here is a national 
lottery more demoralizing than any known to Spain or Naples. 
The prizes are tens of thousands of offices, to be got, not by 
service, but by a scramble. The expense of the scramble is the 
least of its evils. There is no town of any size in our land which 

* Speech at Long Branch, cited by Mr. Foster. 
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does not show some young men utterly unfitted for steady 
endeavor, some old men wrecked for any useful occupation, by 
the seeking or the temporary possession of some petty office. 
Great numbers of men, young and old, are demoralized by the 
sight of the prizes thus won, and accustomed to think of Govern- 
ment employment and promotion as the one exception to all 
healthy rules — things to be won by plotting and trickery and 
luck, rather than by steady, manly service. 

Again, th« present system vitiates the proper relation between 
the executive and the legislative branches of the Government. 

The theory of the Constitution is that the executive and the 
legislative branches shall be kept separate, and each left to its 
own conscience and judgment. Herein our Government, when it 
was established, differed from every other. Historical students 
like Adams, Hamilton, and Jefferson, in and out of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, knew the evils of the tyranny exercised by a 
strong executive over a weak legislature, and by a strong legisla- 
ture over a weak executive. Hence it was that such pains was 
taken to maintain the independence of each in this republic. But 
the spoils system inevitably tends to bring this beneficent pro- 
vision to naught. How can the President maintain his proper 
independence when his appointing power must be made a means, 
not of securing the best public servants, but of bribing legis- 
lative support! How can the Senate maintain its proper posi- 
tion as the confirming power, when its members are obliged con- 
stantly to give "advice and consent," not in the constitutional 
sense, but in the sense of office beggars! How can Senate or 
House maintain its proper independence as a legislative body 
when so many members of each must be constantly placing 
themselves under obligations to the executive, in order to secure 
appointments for their constituents! 

And another consideration connects itself closely with this. 
The Senate of the United States has been, from the foundation 
of the Government, an admirable legislative body. A shrewd 
political thinker has said that the American Senate is as far supe- 
rior to the House of Lords as the House of Commons is superior 
to the House of Representatives. We hear sometimes of "the 
dignity of the Senate." Fools scoff at it; wise men hold it pre- 
cious. But what worse thing for senatorial dignity than the pres- 
ent system? Some years since, one of our greater States sent to 
the Senate a man especially recommended by high character and 
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attainments. It was a most important period in the national 
history, and much was expected of him. Unfortunately, his kind- 
ness of heart and views of his own interest led him to give his 
time, thought, and work mainly to securing offices for his con- 
stituents. Great measures were introduced into the Senate; but 
his voice was rarely heard, and then his soul was not behind it. 
He never discussed an executive proposal: he simply echoed it. 
The secret of all this was revealed when President Lincoln casu- 
ally and quaintly remarked that he never went to sleep without 
looking under his bed to see if the senator might not be there, 
wanting something. 

It may be mentioned, as a pregnant historical fact, that, when 
the senator came before the legislature of his State for reelec- 
tion, neither his old reputation for ability nor his new reputation 
for zeal in securing appointments could save him. Many of the 
very men whose wishes he had forwarded, denounced his legis- 
lative inefficiency. The general voice called for a senator who 
could say something and do something on public questions, and 
a rival was elected. 

Again, the spoils system vitiates the relations between the 
representative and his constituents. The inevitable tendency of 
the present order of things is away from the idea that a candi- 
date is to win by high character, by thorough preparation, and by 
public services. The question tends to become, not, " Will he 
represent the highest interest of the district, the State, the 
nation?" but, "What combination can he make with office-seek- 
ers and office-holders, — has he baits enough to secure the caucus, 
— has he patronage enough to control the convention ? " 

Knit into this is, in many districts, another evil — rapid 
rotation in office. Of all the absurdities of our present sys- 
tem, this is one of the most glaring. Under this, in a large 
part of the country, as soon as a representative or official 
of any sort has gained experience which makes him valuable, 
he is " rotated " out, and a man without experience is " rotated " 
in. Any one acquainted with legislative bodies knows that, 
whatever may be the worth of the average representative 
during the first term, he is twice as valuable to his constit- 
uents and to the country during his second, and five or ten times 
as valuable during his third term. Nothing aggravates this 
vicious state of things so much as the spoils system. There is a 
profound philosophic truth in the remark that every bestowal of 
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an office makes ninety-nine enemies and one ingrate. Senator 
Dawes informs ns that this fact begins more and more to 
be recognized among representatives in "Washington ; * and 
he seems to expect some future benefits from the increase 
of this view. Ten years ago, the present writer, being in 
"Washington, asked concerning two senators, one of whom, 
A., had the bestowal of all the patronage of the State he repre- 
sented, and the other, B., none. The shrewd response was: 
" A.'s patronage really weakens him, and B.'s want of patronage 
strengthens him. Twenty men come to Washington to secure a 
particular office. They go to A., and he gives it to one of them. 
The nineteen disappointed go to B., and he tells each confiden- 
tially that, if he had the power, he would appoint him. The 
twenty go home. A. has gained one friend and nineteen 
enemies ; B., nineteen friends and one enemy." 

Every one conversant with the recent history of New York 
knows that Mr. Seward held his party with hooks of steel while 
senator, though he had no offices to bestow. Not being called 
upon to give attention to patronage, he found time to discuss, 
great public measures. His speeches went into every Republican 
household. In every school-district, sturdy farmers gathered the 
family during the long winter evenings to hear the eldest boy 
read the speech on the " Irrepressible Conflict," or the " Collins 
Steamers," or the " Repeal of the Missouri Compromise." The 
farmers as they drove their teams afield, the mechanics as they 
pushed the plane, discussed these utterances and were proud of 
their representative. That the newspaper of widest circulation 
in the State ridiculed him, that old party leaders denounced him, 
that the most brilliant writer in the party was in dispute with 
him, made no difference. Throughout the State there were busi- 
ness men generally considered selfish and even grasping, men 
who never asked an office, but who would have thrown their 
whole fortunes at his feet, had such sacrifices been needed. Yet, 
when he became Secretary of State, and held a vast mass of 
Government patronage, he utterly lost control of his State. Of 
all the melancholy sights the writer ever witnessed in political 
life, the saddest was the arrival of the great Secretary at Albany 
with President Johnson in his train, when he discovered that 
the State once so devoted had become indifferent and even hos- 
tile, — that his own old State stood listlessly while its legislature 

* See his article in the Christmas number of the " Independent." 
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recognized the presence of other State servants by name, but con- 
temptuously refused to recognize him. And yet this was after 
five years of patronage and power. 

Take the great leader of the opposing party in the same 
State. Who does not know that Horatio Seymour is far more 
powerful without patronage than he ever was with it f 

The history of the presidency, in recent times, gives striking 
confirmation of this view. Before patronage came to be used 
in paving the way to reelection, the Presidents, as a rule, served 
two terms ; since patronage has been thus used, they have, as a 
rule, been cut off at the end of one term. 

Nor is this confined to the leaders of parties ; it acts on men 
of all grades of ability. The fact that a man of any strength, 
whether in executive or legislative position, is stronger without 
patronage than with it, has in England become an axiom. Said 
Mr. Mundella, in his speech at the Cooper Institute, some years 
ago : "I represent in Parliament a district which it is no exaggera- 
tion to call one of the two or three most important in the United 
Kingdom ; and yet, thank Heaven, I am powerless as to the ap- 
pointment of the pettiest tide-waiter in the empire." Mr. Glad- 
stone, whom we would suppose in his bitter struggles of these 
later years to need every weapon against his enemies, recently 
exulted that the only office in his gift was that of his own pri- 
vate secretary. 

Still another evil is the imperfection of our civil service as 
it stands. This we may concede to have been sometimes over- 
stated. The President, in his recent message, has replied with 
some warmth to such loose charges. Senator Howe has shown 
many of them to be fabrications,* and Mr. McCulloch, though 
urging reform, has declared them exaggerated, t Yet no one can 
fail to see that the present system is, and, in the nature of things, 
must be, very defective. As one sees the class of men who are 
strongly pressed by persons of influence for various positions, the 
wonder is that the existing system has any efficiency at all. The 
present writer, three times in his life, has been called to deal 
with this question somewhat directly. In the first place, he was 
intrusted with the selection of a number of scientific experts for a 
Government expedition; and there was an amazing revelation of 
the ideas of multitudes of good citizens — and, indeed, of persons 

* In The North American Eeview for May, 1878. 
t In the Christmas number of the "Independent," 1881 
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high in office — regarding the qualifications of the persons needed. 
Geologists were pressed who could not tell coal from lignite, 
though that was one of the things that the Government especially- 
wished to know; naturalists, whose one idea of the difference 
between the temperate and the tropical flora and fauna was 
that in one you find boa constrictors and oranges, and in the 
other black-snakes and apples. At another time, it was his duty 
to aid in selecting experts to represent our country at a great 
national exposition. Scores of men presented themselves, not 
only indorsed, but pressed — and generally without a scintilla of 
the technical knowledge required. At a, still more recent period, 
when about to proceed on a foreign mission, his mails were bur- 
dened with recommendations for secretaryships and attacheships, 
often given by men in high position to persons who had not the 
faintest idea of the simplest principles of international law or of 
diplomatic procedure, who spoke no foreign language, — who, in- 
deed, could neither speak nor write their own correctly. 

Now, a consideration of each of these experiences is instruct- 
ive, but a comparison of all three is still more so ; for it shows 
that very much the same class of persons were pressed in each 
and every case, no matter what the duties. Whether there was 
need of scientific experts or industrial experts, or men versed in 
history, international law, diplomacy, and modern languages, 
the great majority urged were equally unfit for all these posi- 
tions. The wonder, then, is that the system works at all. What 
success it has is only an exemplification of the German proverb : 
"Nothing is eaten as hot as it is cooked." That the highest suc- 
cess can be achieved by it, no sane man can believe. 

But, granting that the present civil service is fair, or even 
good, the main question is not answered. The great desire of 
the country is to get the whole mass of minor offices out of 
politics; to relieve President, secretaries, senators, and members 
of Congress of them ; to give all these men time for their public 
duties ; to stop the influence of office-holders upon the caucus as 
far as possible; to substitute a democratic system of appoint- 
ment and advancement won by merit for the essentially aristo- 
cratic system of arbitrary appointments won by influence. 

Still another evil of the system — perhaps the most threatening 
of all, though less realized, probably, than any other — is the 
strain brought by the present system upon our great political 
contests. Many of the most thoughtful republicans of the Old 
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World insist that the most dangerous part of our whole consti- 
tutional edifice is the presidency. The mere contest of principles 
seeking recognition or mastery they declare not so dangerous; 
but, when these principles are incarnate — represented by oppos- 
ing candidates, each a center of the personal love or hate of mill- 
ions — the contest becomes far more serious. The Swiss Republic 
has sought to avoid this danger by doing away with presidential 
elections. Though not yielding to the reasoning of such men, 
we may hold to Washington's view, that our national political 
contests between great parties are quite as bitter as it is desir- 
able, or even safe, to have them. Many of our best political 
thinkers declare that, if the republic is ever again torn by civil 
war, it will be due to passion engendered by partisan devotion 
to rival leaders, each claiming the presidency. This danger may 
be great or small : it is certainly real The part of a wise states- 
manship is to provide against the danger, or to diminish it as far 
as possible. We cannot do away with the presidency, even if 
we would. The only course left us is to diminish the bitterness 
of partisanship as far as possible, and to take care that, if a 
strife occurs, there be not too heavy a mass of self-interest 
united with party spirit in outweighing reason and patriotism. 
But, under the spoils system, the danger increases from year to 
year. The hundred thousand office-holders striving to keep in, 
the million office-seekers striving to get in, do their best to 
sharpen partisan feeling. As our country shall become more 
and more populous, as the avenues to wealth and competence 
shall be more and more difficult, just as is at present the case 
in older countries, the desire for office will be stronger and 
stronger, while the number of offices will grow larger and larger. 
The path of safety would certainly seem to be in making this 
vast mass of subordinate offices, just as far as possible, inde- 
pendent of partisanship, and throwing it on the side of peace 
and good order. 

The Pendleton bill is the only measure yet presented which 
even claims to give us a clear and intelligible path out of these 
difficulties. Its essential features are : 1. Admission to the lower 
ranks of the service by competitive examination and after proba- 
tion; 2. Advancement by merit, to be ascertained by examina- 
tion ; 3. Restriction to public offices having at least fifty sub- 
ordinates. In its favor are the following facts: 

First. It applies to our problem the most careful reasoning. 
A number of unprejudiced men, whose powers of thought in 
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various directions are acknowledged, have, after twelve years of 
discussion, united upon the plan. Though various criticisms 
have been made, no other plan has been carefully wrought out. 

Second. It is the result of the best experience — first, of the 
nation from which we have mainly derived our ideas of civil 
liberty, many of our methods of exercising political liberty, much 
of our system of administration, and many elements of our 
political thinking. Its success among our kindred across the 
water is triumphant. Though there was bitter opposition when 
it began, though many excellent thinkers prophesied against it, 
its working has silenced all gainsayers. Statesmen of both 
parties agree that it is a success, and the whole nation is agreed 
never to go back to the old system. The plan proposed has 
been tried by our kinsmen on various scales, among various peo- 
ples, under various circumstances, and always with success. In 
the British Islands, in the colonies, in British India, where popu- 
lation is crowded and where it is sparse, where it is accustomed 
to self-government and where it is not, it has worked thoroughly 
well. 

Not less favorable is our own experience. On a limited 
scale, it has already been adopted in our metropolitan custom- 
house and post-office. In both these the results have brought 
great credit to the men who began the system and carried it out, 
as well as an acknowledged improvement in the public service. 

Third. It is in the line of the democratic tendencies of this 
epoch, and in the best sense. In Great Britain, it has struck a 
killing blow, so far as the internal administration is concerned, 
to the control of an oligarchy. The service is no longer a loung- 
ing-place for younger sons, scapegraces, and fools of the family. 
It has thrown open the service to the whole people, and by 
the most democratic and republican of all tests — simple proof 
of merit. The same result would doubtless follow with us. 
The civil service of the United States, instead of being, as at 
present, the appanage of a kind of aristocracy of officials, — 
"influential men," "leading men," "foremost citizens," "wire- 
pullers," "bosses," and the like, — would belong to the whole 
people. The poor man's boy and the rich man's boy would 
stand an equal chance. The worst features of an aristocracy — 
subserviency to dispensers of power — would be ended. 

Fourth. It would certainly relieve the President, Cabinet min- 
isters, senators, members of Congress, from the constant nag- 
ging and gnawing of office-seekers, — give them time to attend to 
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their important duties, and turn their thoughts more toward the 
service of the country at large. 

Fifth. It would relieve politics of one of the main sources of 
corruption — coalitions and combinations of office-seekers. The 
occupation of henchmen fed on spoils would become far less 
enticing. 

Sixth. It would doubtless lengthen the tenure of elected offi- 
cers, enabling them to acquire more experience and to use it bet- 
ter. In this view, it is the interest of every man of fair character 
and ability at present in power, whether executive or legislative, 
to support the proposed system. "What every such man has to fear 
at present, more than aught else, is simply the struggle of the 
"outs" against the "ins" — the nine men whom he could not 
make secretaries of legation or consuls ; the nineteen to whom he 
could not give places in the post-office or the internal revenue 
office ; the twenty-nine for whom he could not secure lodgment 
in the custom-house ; the thirty-nine for whom he could not get 
door-keeperships, or clerkships of committees, or pageships in the 
national Capitol; the forty-nine whom he could not quarter 
upon the departments as clerks, messengers, or janitors. These 
are his active enemies; these are they who undermine the man's 
reputation ; who try to "get even with him" ; who, if he phrased 
his refusal softly, call him false, and if he was outspoken, call 
him brutal ; who sigh for a change, and who get elected to cau- 
cuses and conventions to work for it. The great mass of our 
people are inclined to be very fair to an executive or legislative 
servant. They are not inclined to disturb him if he does rea- 
sonably well. They naturally like the man whose name they 
have already seen on their triumphant banners and ballots. 
"Where the disturbing influence of office-seeking has been least, 
the tenure of representatives has been longest and the service 
best. People used to complain that the South had far more 
than her proportionate influence at Washington. The reason 
was simple. Congressmen were nominated by a straightforward 
process, which largely cut off the influence of mere intriguing 
and wire-pulling. The candidate " stumped his district for the 
nomination," and relied on frank appeals to his constituents 
rather than upon patronage. 

Seventh. It would remove our greatest source of demoraliza- 
tion. The vast number of men of middle age, in all parts of the 
country, who now simply linger and "loaf," — speculating on the 
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chances of this trick or that combination, laboring or waiting 
for this man to come into power and that man to go out, unfit- 
ted thereby for any profitable thought or serious work, — would be 
driven at once to some steady occupation. A great number of 
young men just entering active life, who, under the present sys- 
tem, are led to believe that the path to success is by hurrahs for 
" bosses " and dirty work for wire-pullers, would be led to the dili- 
gent study and thought required for a competitive examination. 

The demoralization thus prevalent among young men is more 
serious than many think. It has spread wide and penetrated 
deeply. I believe that the great majority of educators who, like 
myself, have had to do in various places and through a series of 
years with young men, will agree that the most serious evil which 
they have had to combat during the last fifteen years has been 
cynicism and pessimism. Youthful enthusiasm advancing age 
will generally cure ; pessimism and cynicism are diseases which 
naturally increase with age. Those who had to do with young 
men before the war will remember that the fault then was per- 
haps too much enthusiasm about the " glories of liberty," " ex- 
tending the area of freedom," and the like. But lucky it was for 
the country, when the civil war came, that such was the spirit of 
its young men. They who to-day talk calmly with young Ameri- 
cans of the sort who are to make or mar the future, cannot but 
be struck by this change. There seems a wide-spread belief 
among them that political life is, after all, a game of grasping 
and griping, — that generous sentiments are the badges of fools, 
that patriotism is an outworn lure of tricksters, that honesty 
and honor are entirely banished from the public service. Some 
of the political leaders, who are now opposing civil-service reform 
because they are sore at the injustice they have received from 
some of its supporters, will do well to think of this. The lies and 
slanders of which they complain thrive only in such a soil of 
cynicism and pessimism. Two-thirds of the attacks upon our 
pubhc men would never germinate — nay, even those gorgeous 
creations, campaign lies, would rarely take root — were it not for 
the wide-spread demoralization created in great part by a system 
which makes absurd injustice familiar in every hamlet in the land, 
and makes people ready to believe anything against those in 
power. 

Eighth. Still another field in which the reform would give us 
most valuable results is that of education. The President, in his 
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message, has justly laid stress on the demands of this field. The 
measure he proposes is wise and far-seeing — one, indeed, which 
many of the best men in Congress have been for years trying 
to carry, and which would have been a law long ago had 
legislators been less occupied with the demands of individuals 
for office. 

But, much as may be justly hoped from that measure, it is 
as nothing compared with what the proposed reform would give 
us. Every public school, every academy, every college, every 
university, would be stimulated by it. In every one of these 
institutions there would come a demand, vastly increased, for 
vigorous instruction in view of the competitive examinations. 
Bach body of instructors would be put upon its mettle in gain- 
ing and maintaining a reputation at the competition. Each of 
the instructed would have the necessity of thorough work 
brought home to him as it never can be when its object is distant 
and vague. The country, too, would thus gain what it has so long 
needed — a means of comparison between different schools and 
plans of education, and therefore a means of constant improve- 
ment to our whole system of public instruction. 

Let us look now at some of the objections most frequently 
insisted upon. 

It is said, first, that the existing system is far better than the 
ardent reformers acknowledge. Grant this. Grant, if our oppo- 
nents please, that the present civil service is excellent — the "best 
on the planet." But it cannot be too constantly insisted that the 
great question is not so much how we shall better the civil serv- 
ice as how we shall get it out of politics. 

Again, it is said that the present system, by virtually giving 
the recommendation of subordinative executive officers to mem- 
bers of Congress, brings the responsibility as near the people as 
is possible, and that the people at all times have it in their 
power to punish a representative who recommends unworthy 
men to office. This argument will deceive no unprejudiced man 
who knows anything of ordinary political management. One of 
the worst features of the present system is that it divides direct 
responsibility; and this in politics is always a capital fault. How 
much care the great body of men in the ordinary exercise of 
business will take regarding these appointments may easily be 
learned by noting the men and measures nine-tenths of them 
will sign petitions for. 
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Again, it is said that the method proposed is not that used in 
private business — that no business man employs competitive 
examination either in hiring his clerks or in promoting them. 
The objection is good simply on the surface. Essentially, the 
method proposed for public affairs is that which obtains in pri- 
vate business. The ordinary employer takes the best means 
accessible to secure talent and character: he himself examines 
the candidates as to talent, and he trusts to time to reveal 
character. But the exact method proposed is used in private 
business, and on such a scale as to furnish the best possible 
argument for its adoption in large Government offices. Spottis- 
woode's vast printing establishment in London, the Bank of 
England, the London and Westminster Bank, with four hun- 
dred and fifty clerks, the Railway Clearing-house, with fifteen 
hundred, are among those which have adopted it.* But, grant- 
ing the difference in form between the method proposed and 
that which generally prevails in private business, what shall be 
said as to the methods now in use among us for securing subor- 
dinate public servants 1 Suppose the merchant or banker looking 
out for book-keepers, salesmen, cashiers, porters, to be beset by 
the political managers of his district, each with a train of can- 
didates, each pleading service at this primary meeting or that 
caucus, each asking to be quartered upon the business, in order 
that he may continue to render such outside services ! What 
business could live a year under such a system? What sane 
employer would think of using it for a moment 1 

Again, it is said that the method proposed excludes all save 
young men from the subordinate offices. Grant this: there is 
nothing in this contrary to democratic or republican theory or 
practice. The theory on which such an objection is made has a 
curious fallacy at bottom, — a fallacy, indeed, more comical than 
curious, — and this is, that the individual citizen has a natural 
right to hold office. If this be so, not only all offices, but each 
office, should logically be distributed impartially among all citi- 
zens. Whether considered as a burden or a privilege, every citi- 
zen should, on this theory, bear his share of every one of them. 
The logical result of the theory is, that every citizen shall at some 
time hold every office, even though he hold it but five minutes. 
The fact is, that a citizen of the United States as an individual, 
under our Constitution and laws, has no natural right to hold 

* See Eaton, "Civil Service in Great Britain," pp. 321, 322. 
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office; but the citizens of the United States, individually and 
collectively, have a right that the offices shall be so held as shall 
best serve the general interest. We allow no man to be a voter 
until he is twenty-one, though multitudes of men are mature 
enough for citizenship long before that ; we do not allow a rep- 
resentative to be elected until he is twenty-five, nor a United 
States senator until he is thirty, nor a President until he is 
thirty-five years old. Many of our States recognize the same 
principle. The State of New York allows no man to be elected 
Governor who is under thirty years of age, and no man to sit as 
a judge in her higher courts after he is seventy years of age ; 
and this though it is well known that many men are entirely fit 
to discharge the duties of Governor below the age of thirty, and 
that some of the most distinguished judges in history have been 
in full force above the age of seventy. The simple question is : 
How can the right of the entire body of citizens be best secured ? 
If a limitation is necessary, it can be as well fixed in the lowest 
subordinate office of administration as in the highest executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions. 

But it is said that the proposed change will cut off from the 
service large numbers of men who have been unfortunate, and 
who need some work of just the sort which the country offers ; 
that the offices have been found very useful for large numbers of 
excellent men who have been stranded in private business with- 
out fault of their own. The root of this is another very simple 
fallacy, and this is, that it is the duty of the Government to make 
provision for those who are stranded and who need help. If this 
be the case, by far the more economical and honorable way is for 
the Government of the United States either to establish vast asy- 
lums for such people or to grant them pensions. The present 
system and the asylum or pension system are identical in princi- 
ple and in effects. No one doubts that, were such public pro- 
vision made for the needy, a vast army of the needy would be 
created. Self-help would be at a discount. When Thomas 
Cromwell suppressed the monasteries in England, with their 
alms, aids, and doles to the needy, it was insisted by many that 
the country was ruined, but it was found that poverty was enor- 
mously diminished. Ill-considered office-giving, like ill-considered 
alms-giving, tends to create the paupers it has to care for.* 

* For striking example of this, see Kay, " Social Condition and Education 
of the People of England," passim. 
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But stress is laid upon the objection that there are to be no 
removals save for cause; that appointments, being during good 
behavior, will be virtually for life; and fears are expressed that 
this would create a "caste," "unpatriotic," "separated forever 
from the thoughts, sympathies, and aspirations of their fellow- 
citizens." Now, the Pendleton bill is not open to this objection. 
It does not create a life-tenure. There is nothing in it incompat- 
ible with a tenure for a fixed number of years. But, even if ten- 
ure during good behavior were adopted, it can be demonstrated 
in various ways that the dangers feared are imaginary. Does- 
any one pretend that our Federal judges or our State judges, 
appointed virtually for life, are any less patriotic than those 
appointed for short terms? But the objection cuts far deeper. 
If it proves anything, it proves that we have such a caste already, 
and one of enormous proportions; for the distinguishing fact 
which is to make our appointees "a rank, a grade, a caste," "sep- 
arated forever from the thoughts, sympathies, and aspirations of 
their fellow-citizens," is securing to them an honorable position 
during good behavior. Now, this fact, which is the essential dif- 
ference between employes in the contemplated civil service and 
their fellow-citizens, is precisely the same as that which separates 
from their fellow-citizens the vast body of the more valuable 
employes of all sorts in shops, stores, and banks, professors in 
colleges, and the like, whose tenure is for good behavior. But are 
these employes less patriotic than their fellow-citizens? "Would 
they be more patriotic than they are if they were in daily dread 
of being turned out? It would certainly seem that such employes 
during good behavior would, under the action of the ordinary 
principles of human conduct, be more patriotic, more in sym- 
pathy with their fellow-citizens, less separated from them by 
disgust at injustice. They would have time to be patriotic — 
time to think upon their duties to their fellow-citizens and to 
their country, which, with their thoughts engrossed by plans for 
" hanging on " to their offices, is now impossible. The best vio- 
linist in the world cannot play a tune, if he must hold fast with 
both hands to his music-stand; the best official can hardly be 
expected to be a very good public servant or a very efficient citi- 
zen, if his best thoughts must be given to " hanging on " to his 
office. 

Our opponents, who are so anxious to have the methods of 
private business used in bringing men into public employment, 
vol. cxxxrv. — no. 303. 9 
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should certainly, for consistency's sake, plead that the methods 
of private business be used in turning men out of public employ- 
ment. But what sound business man ever thought of turning 
out his employes according as they held this or that political 
"theory of irregular verbs," or in accordance with this or that 
veering of the popular will, or with this or that political neces- 
sity of a Congressman? 

Again, it is objected that the proposed system establishes an 
office-holding class. The simple answer is, that we have an 
office-holding class now — one far larger and far more vexatious. 
"Who in his village or town does not know this class? It is larger 
than the number of actual office-holders, because it includes not 
only them but also the seekers and the sloughed-off ; it is more 
vexatious, because so large a part of it is persistently employed 
in substituting private interests for public issues. 

But fears are expressed of routine. There is far more danger 
now. Every system must have continuity, and the present sys- 
tem obeys this rule; but how does it secure this continuity? 
Into the larger offices, with every turn of the official wheel, there 
come new men as nominal managers ; but as a rule, one or two 
old employes are retained as the real managers. Few large 
public offices have not some such person, whose term is substan- 
tially for life. He has become a fixture and a necessity. He has 
little, if any, hope of advancement : and he has become narrow. 
He has few, if any, equals in experience about him, and he has be- 
come opinionated. He has long been accustomed to see inferior 
men promoted over his head: and he has become cynical. The 
main work may be done by others ; but the ideas on which the office 
is conducted are largely his. The traditions of the office pass 
through his mind, are colored by it: hence a routine of the most 
hopeless sort. Under the system proposed, there could be no 
such monopoly of experience by one or two. Every employe would 
have some experience ; every one would be stirred by the hope of 
promotion ; every one would have his horizon changed and broad- 
ened, from time to time, by advancement to a new sphere; and 
there is every reason to expect that the mixture of conservatism 
given by experience and of radicalism given by change of view 
would result in the very opposite of the routine spirit — giving 
readiness to discard outworn methods and quickness to discern 
better. 

But it is said that the existing system continually pours fresh 
life into the service ; that the proposed system would not. To 
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this it may be answered, that the sort of life which the present 
system pours into the public service is, in too many cases, not 
"fresh" at all. It has too often an exceedingly stale flavor, — a 
musty odor of failure and of what is known in the expressive 
vernacular as " dead-beatism," if not a more sickening odor still. 

The very thing which the reformers seek is to " pour fresh 
life into the service." They would send into the roots of it every 
year young, fresh, hopeful life. They would carry this life 
upward into every branch of the service, keeping it fresh by 
contact with new duties, responsibilities, and ambitions. 

Still another of this series of objections is the argument that 
the proposed system will give a monopoly of the offices to stu- 
dents from our colleges. Even if this were so, there would be 
no great hardship. Such facilities are now given for college 
education as our fathers never dreamed of. The recent report of 
the Bureau of Education shows that there are nearly four hun- 
dred colleges and universities in our country. They meet the 
demands of every sort of talent — scientific, industrial, literary, 
philosophical, artistic. The general Government has endowed 
them with millions of acres ; the State governments have appro- 
priated large sums; the religious denominations have been 
giving to them for years; the sums given by public-spirited 
individuals excite the wonder of mankind. Nearly all these insti- 
tutions make some provision for the free education of needy and 
meritorious students, and some are entirely free. Many have 
large loan funds and beneficiary funds. More than this, there 
are no persons to whom even over-thrifty men are more 
likely to make loans than to really worthy young men who 
are seeking an education. Calamities excepted, there is 
absolutely nothing to hinder any really active-minded, ener- 
getic young man in the United States from securing a 
thorough collegiate education. Any youth in this country 
worthy to serve the nation in a public office should have more than 
self-sacrifice enough and energy enough to secure a college course 
with the opportunities at present offered, even though he be pen- 
niless. But, unfortunately, the objection has no foundation in 
fact. Both English and American experience show that the 
greater proportion of the successful men in the competitions do 
not come from the colleges. Out of sixty-one persons admitted 
to the Treasury Department under the civil service rules, up to 
January 1, 1873, only thirteen had received a college education; 
in the Post-office Department, out of thirty-seven, only sixteen 
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had received either an academic or collegiate education ; and the 
English reports show the same thing in a not less striking 
manner.* 

Again, it is objected that the examination affords a test of 
ability only, not of integrity. How is it with the present system? 
Can any one claim that it affords any greater guarantee 1 The 
only guarantee at present is that, if anything contrary to integ- 
rity is discovered, the employ6 will be discharged ; and exactly 
the same guarantee is afforded under the proposed system. But 
there is this great difference in favor of the latter, that, whereas 
in the present system the influence which secured the man's 
appointment tends to protect him as long as there is no irresist- 
ible scandal, there is no such protecting influence under the 
system proposed. Moreover, it would appear that the chances 
are in favor of the system proposed, which asks no warping of 
political conscience, no dirty work, rather than in favor of a 
system which certainly, in great numbers of cases, does make 
these demoralizing influences a condition of appointment, and so 
taints the service at the outset. 

Again, it is objected that the proposed system would lead to 
political indifference ; that it is important to have the public in 
every way possible interested in political questions, and that a 
body of seekers after office is very effective in doing the routine 
work necessary to arouse voters to their duties, to secure for 
them the proper instruction by public speakers, and to get them 
to the polls. There seems some force in this ; and yet it is a ques- 
tion well worthy of consideration whether, by the methods now 
in vogue, more men are not driven from taking part in politics 
than are attracted to them. Do we not know that great numbers 
of persons, when asked to go to a caucus, or even to the polls, 
simply answer : " What is the use ? While I have been attend- 
ing to my business, professional-politician A. has used the Gov- 
ernment officials in securing a majority ; or office-holder B. has 
been using the party-machinery to carry through his measures. 
Men and measures have been 'fixed,' and neither vote nor voice 
of mine can affect the result." Is it not true that the caucus, and 
to a considerable extent the convention, is looked upon by a 
majority of voters as the field for professional politicians and 
office-holders, rather than for citizens at large; and is it not likely 
that a natural indifference to men and measures thus brought 

* See Eaton, " Civil Service in Great Britain." 
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before the people is a main factor in the difficulty of " getting 
ont the vote" ? 

But finally, granted that there are evils in the new system, the 
question is whether they are not outweighed by the evils of the old. 
"We must strike a balance between evils; and the question is, even 
though the reform be a pure experiment, whether it is not best to 
try it. One thing strips it of all danger : the old system can be 
re-instated with ease if an experience of the new disappoints us. 

To those who distress themselves with fears that the proposed 
officials will be insolent or inefficient, there is nothing better 
than Senator Hoar's dry reply : " If it should prove true on ex- 
periment that such is the character of the service, he little 
understands the temper of the American people who fears that 
its tenure would be a long one." * 

The practical question now comes : What is the way out of 
the spoils system 1 

First, as to a rallying point. There is no other than the 
Pendleton bill. It is strictly in line with the whole movement, 
from Mr. Jenckes's first efforts to the latest successes in the 
metropolitan post-office and custom-house. It comes with the 
prestige of success at home and abroad. Grouped about it 
stand strong men of both parties. 

Next, as to the forces. The people seem to be thinking effect- 
ively. The circumstances of the death of the late President have 
stirred men's minds deeply in all parts of the country. The 
influence of the feeling thus excited is undoubtedly acting at the 
national capital. The utterances of various members of Congress 
seem to show that they regard the present system as having 
reached a point where it must break of its own weight. The 
reviews and magazines are going vigorously into the question ; 
the great majority of their articles advocate the proposed reform, 
and those which do not are apologetic and half-hearted. News- 
papers which were formerly lukewarm are now recognizing, on 
the one hand, the necessity of a change, and on the other, the 
pressure of public opinion. And it is a very significant sign, 
that the principle of the Pendleton bill has become a favorite 
subject of discussion among the active-minded young men of the 
country, from the evening meetings in the country school-house 
to the debating-clubs in the universities. As to the President, 
his message is indeed cautious, as it ought to be ; points out cer- 

* The North American Review for November, 1881. 
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tain difficulties and the need of care, but it recognizes clearly the 
need of reform, and declares explicitly that no opinions of his 
own shall stand in the way of the most energetic reform meas- 
ures adopted by Congress. It is to be hoped that he and his 
advisers and friends will recognize the fact that the time has 
come for reform; that, inevitably, if they do not lead in it, 
their enemies will, and that their true policy is to take control 
of the movement, marshal its forces, and let it carry their party 
and themselves to a new career of victory. 

Next, as to the best way of giving constancy, vigor, and 
strength to the movement. Just here an excellent phrasing of an 
old truth is especially to be remembered: "No system will ever 
give a self-governing people a government better than they can 
appreciate." * The only way to get out and keep out of the old 
system is systematically to educate the great mass of the people 
up to the new. Precision must be given to wishes which are 
now vague, organization to efforts which are now scattered, con- 
centration to movements which are now aimless. Central clubs 
should be established in the larger towns, and branches in the 
smaller. Discussions, speeches, sermons, all are needed. The 
struggle is evidently not to be tragic, like the antislavery 
agitation ; yet the methods of that are the only methods of 
much use in this case. If a sense of the need of reform is to 
be confined to the dilettanti, to the club men of the large 
cities, the movement will fail. It must be planted deep in 
the hearts and minds of the people at large. Leagues should 
be formed. In every little town, the clergyman and the teacher 
are the natural centers of the movement: the clergyman because, 
as a rule, no one knows better than he the demoralization 
created by the present system, — the teacher because he knows 
that nothing can so strengthen education and improve his own 
position as the proposed reform. Individuals should ask their 
representative in Congress as to his views and intentions, insist 
on a clear answer, watch his speeches and votes; if he falters 
spur him, if he palters fight him. There is hardly a district in 
the entire North where a dozen good men, thoroughly in earnest 
and acting together, cannot drive out an old Congressman who 
trifles with this question, and bring in a young, vigorous one who 
will throw himself heartily into it. It is a reform in which not 
only argument but ridicule can be made to serve peculiarly well 

* See Professor Sumner's article on "Politics in America since 1776," in 
The North American Review for January, 1876. 
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Without doubt, some political managers will attempt to put 
the people off with resolutions and platforms. Without doubt, 
there will be statesmen like Hosea Biglow's candidate, who was 
" for the Maine law, but ag'in' its enforcement." Short shrift 
should be given all these. It is not unlikely that some highly 
valued public servants must be sacrificed. There will be some 
whom many of us admire and even love, who will find it impossi- 
ble to get away from their anchorage in the old system, who 
will make it a matter of pride to resist the gale, even if it swell 
into a storm. There will doubtless be statesmen who will make 
very keen arguments against this reform, as has been the case in 
the history of every reform. There will be some, experienced and 
shrewd, who will prove, to their own satisfaction at least, that the 
reform is unnecessary and even ridiculous, that we can carry it 
out with the means we have now, or that something else might, 
would, could, or should be done; and thus raise a cloud in which 
they can escape doing anything. The answer to such public serv- 
ants must simply be: "If you cannot carry through this work, 
we must find men who can." There seems no need, at first at 
least, of forming a new party. The better way would seem for 
men in either party to watch its representatives, to strengthen 
the popular movement, and then to bring it to bear upon the 
legislative and executive departments. 

Never was there a better chance for the younger generation 
of political men. If any such young politicians have in their 
district a hulking old politician, — one of the Bourbon sort, who 
in the last fifteen years has learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing, — let them hunt him; there is no finer sport, especially 
when the best hunter returns victorious, like a Sioux chief, clad 
in the hide and horns of his victim. 

Never was there a greater necessity for the older generation 
of statesmen to be stirring. It is for them to consider whether 
they must not take control of the movement, and thus avoid 
being supplanted. 

And for the great multitude of those who love their country, 
but whose ambition is not political, the effort should be to plant 
the germ ideas of the reform, as far as possible, in every town, in 
every hamlet, on every farm, and insure them life and growth by 
light of reason and warmth of discussion. Thus, and thus alone, 
can the spoils system be certainly and permanently ended. 

Andrew D. White. 



